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THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 



The third annual meeting of the Central Division op 
the Modern Language Association op America was 
held at the Northwestern University, Evanston, 111., Decem- 
ber 30, 31, 1897, and January 1, 1898. 

FIRST SESSION, DECEMBER 30. 

On Thursday evening, December 30, the convention was 
called to order in the Assembly Hall of the Orrington Lunt 
Library by Professor E. P. Baillot, of the Northwestern 
University. The speaker regretted the absence of President 
Henry Wade Rogers, who was unexpectedly detained in the 
East, and introduced, as the representative of the University 
Authorities and the Faculty, Professor G. A. Coe. After 
words of welcome, Professor Coe invited the Association to 
inspect the collection of German books which had recently 
been added to the library of the Northwestern University 
through the munificence of a number of Germans of the city 
of Chicago. 

The Hon. William Andrew Dyche, Mayor of Evanston, 
then addressed the audience, welcoming them on behalf of the 
citizens. Professor W. H. Carruth, President of the Central 
Division, returned the thanks of the members for the words 
spoken. 
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xliv MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The first paper of the convention was then presented. 

1 . " Methods of studying English masterpieces." By Pro- 
fessor J. Scott Clark, of the Northwestern University. 

Assuming the practical value of studying masterpieces as an aid in ac- 
quiring the art of English Composition, we ask first, what methods of study 
are or have been in use, and what are their fruits? The objection to the 
method that has been most widely used lies in the fact that it is not really 
a study of the masterpiece but merely a study of what some one has written 
about the masterpiece. It consists in cramming the pupil's mind with minute 
biographical data and the abstractions of criticism — often quite meaningless 
to the pupil in the absence of illustrative quotations. This method was 
formerly followed in studying the physical sciences. The student did not 
study oxygen, or electricity, or protoplasm. He studied what some one had 
written about the elements, and, if fortunate, saw the instructor manipulate 
the elements at a safe distance. This method, though utterly fruitless, is 
still widely followed in teaching English Literature. The second method, 
and the one now prevalent in most of our leading schools and colleges may 
be defined as the use of annotated editions. It is what Prof. Genung calls 
"disciplinary reading," and it is supposed to aid the pupil to invent. But 
it may fairly be doubted whether what the rhetoricians call " invention " 
ever is or can be taught in the class-room. The influences that develop 
invention are too subtle and universal ever to be catalogued or made avail- 
able on demand. During the last twenty years this country has been flooded 
with these annotated editions. The fact that hundreds of newly-fledged 
Doctors of Philosophy have found in the preparation of such editions a 
convenient means of exhibiting to the educational world evidences of their 
newly-found learning, has caused the supply to be excessive. Moreover, 
the temptation to lug in all sorts of irrelevant matter into the " notes" has 
been irresistible. The universe has been ransacked by these industrious 
young editors to find anything having even the remotest reference to the 
subject matter. These "notes" consist mainly of the exposition of historical, 
geographical, or literary references, the definition of words used in the text, 
and the quotation of parallel passages from other eminent authors. To 
these are added ingenious surmises as to the probable reason of the author 
under consideration for using the existing verbal forms or as to the way in 
which the author's thought was probably suggested, — ingenious and often 
interesting surmises ; but one may fairly ask, what has all this to do with 
that development of the pupil's vocabulary and style that he ought to obtain 
from the study of a masterpiece? At least two-thirds of these notes are 
really crutches, doing for the pupil what he ought early to have acquired 
the habit of doing for himself. So, while we admit that the use of annotated 
editions has some value, we must reject it as almost entirely fruitless in the 
direction most desired. 



